Dickson

ried: first, to Elizabeth Brownlee Robertson of
Charleston, who died in 1832; second, in 1834,
to Jane Robertson Robertson (sister of his first
wife), who died in 1842; and third, in 1845, to
Marie Seabrook DuPre, also of Charleston, who
died in 1873.

Dickson was a versatile man, being not only
an "attractive Medical stylist and litterateur"
(F. H. Garrison, An Introduction to the History
of Medicine, 3rd ed, 1921, p. 466), but a public
speaker of note. He wrote a large number of
articles and monographs on medicine, also pa-
pers on philosophy, history, and current events.
His most important medical works are: Manu-
al of Pathology and Practice (1839 with later
editions) ; Essays on Pathology and Therapeu-
tics (2 vols., 1845) ; Essays on Life, Sleep, Pain,
Intellection, and Hygiene (1852); Elements of
Medicine (1855); Studies in Pathology and
Therapeutics (1867). He claimed to have been
one of the first to abandon the heroic treatment
of fevers in vogue at the time he began prac-
tise, and the first in this country to employ stimu-
lants and anodynes in febrile diseases. He was
one of the early writers on racial anthropometry
(Charleston Medical Journal, 1857, p. 607). He
delivered one of the first temperance addresses
ever heard in the South and is said to have estab-
lished the first temperance society, directing his
attack against the use of distilled liquors, while
approving of wines.

ICkarlcston Medic. Tour, and Record, XII, 3 (with
portrait); F. B. Dexter, Biog. Sketches Grads. Yale
Coll., VI (1912), 641 (with bibliography); Phila.
Medic. Times, II (1872), 278, 393; Press (Phila.),
Apr. 2, 1872.]                                             E.E.H.

DICKSON, THOMAS (Mar. 26, i824-July
31, 1884), capitalist, the son of James Dickson,
a Scottish millwright of Lauder, Berwickshire,
and his wife, Elizabeth Linen, was born in
Leeds, England, where his parents were living
temporarily. When he was eight years old, the
family moved to Canada, and two years later to
Dundaff in northeastern Pennsylvania. James
Dickson, finding- little opportunity to follow his
trade, attempted farming in what was then a
pioneer community. Finding farming distaste-
ful he sought employment elsewhere, leaving the
farm and his large family in charge of his wife
and Thomas, the oldest son. These early strenu-
ous experiences constituted Dickson's principal
preparation for life. Almost immediately after
his schooling began it was abruptly ended by a
violent quarrel with the village school-teacher.
In the meantime his father had secured employ-
ment as a millwright with the Delaware & Hud-
son Canal Company, and the boy's first job after
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leaving school was with the same company, guid-
ing a mule in drawing coal from the mines. It
happened that this company, with which Dick-
son's fortunes were so closely interwoven, had
been organized in 1824, the year of his birth
(Logan, post, pp. 6^24). In various minor po-
sitions he saved a portion of his wages, and char-
acteristically added to his hoard the money sent
by his grandfather to defray the cost of a visit
to Scotland. At length he accumulated savings
enough for a venture of his own, under the firm
name of Dickson & Company, a manufacturing
enterprise organized in 1856 at Carbondale, but
soon established at Scranton. Scranton was the
center of a region with immense possibilities and
potential needs in the rapidly developing min-
ing, lumbering, manufacturing, and transport in-
dustries. The crudest of methods prevailed, but
these were being supplanted, and the extensive
foundries and machine-shops built by the Dick-
son firm for the making of locomotives, engines
for mills and mines, and machinery of various
kinds, played a vital role in the industrializing of
the region (Ibid., pp. 39-52).

The basic resources of the region were par-
ticularly important in their relation to other re-
gions, and the early tapping of these resources
was largely the work of the Delaware & Hud-
son Canal Company. Dickson's ingenuity and
enterprise in furnishing the company with need-
ed equipment led to his being offered, in 1859,
the post of superintendent. This he accepted,
while retaining for about ten years the headship
of his own company. The latter was reorganized
in 1862 as the Dickson Manufacturing Company.
Under his direction the two companies rapidly
developed the anthracite coal industry and other
enterprises in the Lackawanna and Wyoming
valleys. The expansion of business led to his
resignation as head of his own company and to
his being made president, in 1869, of the Dela-
ware & Hudson Canal Company. In the mean-
time he had become associated with a number of
other enterprises, including the First National
Bank of Scranton (1863), and the Moosic Pow-
der Company (1865), the latter merging later
with the Du Pont projects. When Dickson first
became interested in the development of Scran-
ton, there was little more than the beginning of a
town. By means of his foresight and business
acumen he became the principal molder of the
city's fortunes. His influence extended beyond
the Lackawanna and Wyoming valleys, not only
in the direction of New York and Philadelphia,
but northward as well. He promoted, for in-
stance, the extension of a railway line to Can-
ada (Ibid., 98-100; Hitchcock, post, I, 89, and
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